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man. Irritated by having to stop for such petty business
in the midst of his tremendous activities, he did nevertheless
stop again and again, and, with patience and sympathy in
the majority of cases, seek to smooth the ruffled feathers
of self-esteem. The worship, amounting almost to adora-
tion, with which thousands of his followers regarded him,
and which particularly distinguished the loyalty of his most
able and efficient Officers, this and the standing fact of the
Army's coherent growth and corporate prosperity, make it
impossible for any intelligent person to believe either that
William Booth was a despot or that the Army groaned
under his autocracy.

A letter, typical of many which came to me unsolicited
during the writing of this biography, expresses, we believe,
the normal feeling of Salvation Army Officers for their
General. The writer says: " If you think any of the in-
cidents will help you to illustrate why his Officers loved
him and were willing to carry out his instructions, you are
welcome to use what you like."

The infidel rowdies of Bradlaugh's town (Northampton) in
1887 vowed they would kill the General. A public welcome
and a procession from the Railway Station had been arranged
by our Leaders.

I was a Cadet (in training for Officership) and playing in
the Band just behind the carriage. Outside the station we
were set upon, our instruments smashed by sticks, belts, etc.
Along the whole march we were assaulted with sticks, belts,
fists, knives (shoemakers' paring knives). They flung soot,
flour, eggs (ancient and modern), the old General being the
centre of these attacks.

It was his undaunted courage that won my admiration. In
the midst of that storm he would persist in standing tip in the
carriage, shouting out (as Salvationists got knocked down)
" Help that man up "; " Get that woman into a shop/' etc.
Had he sat down, few of the missiles would have touched
him. There was no driving down a side street or putting up
the hood. He was a Leader. I was delighted.

I heard some of the Officers urge him to sit down. He
would not.

His thoughtful-ness for his Officers endeared him to us. I
was a young Staff Officer and had been made responsible to
meet him at Basingstoke and take him and his Staff to a billet.
When they arrived it was pouring with rain. The General and